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I nded to experiment with things* 

To paint - to saw wood - to hammer nails - 

i\a ray fathar and grandfathers did in the workshop on the farm# 

all our grandfathers did in the small towns of this land. 
I need to work with colors and see what I can make them do. 
To see in paint, crayon, wool, and in the glow of the sky the colors of the 
spectrum and of the sun* 

I need to get the fool of things, 

Jood— stone— cloth— wet clay— plastic— metal— glass— 

I noed to know what I can do with these things, singly and together, 

I need to know because one day I shall buy them- sell them- work with 

them- live with thiim- 
They are the stuff of my material world* 
I must know them- loarn to use them the best ways. 

I need to learn how to work with strange new things that will fill my world- 
things no one has yet seen- things whose unknown ways I must learn. 
I need to know not only the ideas of my world- but its mat^»rialf<. 
To know how to master them so that they will not roaster me. 

I need to know the powers of my own Self. 

To i/n/>w how to say the things I have to say- to know and to tell, so that 
otherci will listen, and iindi^votnnd as they hear- that I have to say 
in my own inrfl virtual way. 

I netd to tell what I see the way I see it. 

To tell the way I feel it- to ifaterprot it my way. 

To show the good I see- and the bad I see. 

I cannot know a thing is good if I know only that somebody says so- 
I must know because I have felt it, worked it, experimented with it. 
Then I can recognize what is done the best way. 

Each of uc needs to see- we see best when we say it- tell it, and interpret it. 
Seeing and tolling, each to the other, helps all to know. 
From each to all- that is DEM(XRiiCY. 

I need to know the workers- the builders- the craftsmen- the articts. 
They are like me— their eyes are steady- they are guileless- honest 

and simple people. 
They are independent- they stand on their own feet- 
They say what they think. 

The> ore energetic- they like to do things- to exporjmonh- to mnko thiti^u ov^r. 
They want to do something about cverything- 
All things are their materials and their tools. 
They dream- and make new worlds. 

I need to know how they work. 

V/otch them- talk to them- see what they use- how they go about it. 

I Ghall live in the world they ore making- I need to know how it in mvdc- 

To work beside them- as I learn to work ray way. 

\JhQn they get tired and old, I shall go on working. 

There will be other boys and girls then. 

Our world will not be finished. 
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I need a teacher who is a PERSON 

One who sees th« newoet plays, and knows the latest gag- who knows the 
music of the concert/?, and the latest beat- time-honored literature, 
and the books on the newsstands- the movement of fashion- the shop 
windows in o'4r town- 
Today's art and the museums full of yeaterday* 
All life miist be her school* 

My toricher must be a person with all senses keenly alive to each new day- 
Alive to every child's need- aware before the need is spoken. 
ruc rnnot be the most sensitive guide I meet in my quest for the meanings 
of my world. 

My teacher must care about me, and like to work with me- in and out of school. 

I must be able to believe in her. 

My Pc^rcntr. mn^t bolicve in her. 

It must be easy for everyone to trust her. 

-She must be one who livos fully in hor vorld in order thnt f^he may live a 
little in our world. 

I need a teacher who knows what I can do- but also, that I can never do as 
well as I wish. 

A teacher who cares more abcut what I want to do than what she wants me to do. 
Who knows that some time I will do all that is good for me of what she 
wished mo to do. 

it teacher who knows what my troubles are, even when I cannot tell her. 
l/ho will help me to help myself- not use me to help HERSELF. 

A teacheyWho does not try to make ray work her own. 

One who can show me her way of doing what I am trying to do- but who will 
like it better if I do NOT do it her way. 

A teacher who will let me "waste" materials- "waste" time- throw away ideas- 
letting me plow these under to feed tomorrow's growth. 

A teacher who will let me experiment with life around me and learn it in my 
own terms. 

\:ho will allow me to learn my way of doing things- build my own skills- 
find my own voice and style. 

I need to escape from home. 

From the clutch of those who 16ve me too well to understand my need to bo 
myself. 

A place where I can be quiet when I will- active or lazy- dioaming my drcnm«- 
Learning the way of my growing body and soul. 

A place to be among friends who know some things I know- and some of the 

things I don's know. 
V/ho arc my friends partly for what I am and partly because of what I may 

become. 

i cople who do not tell me what is beyond the horizon- but who do not fail 

to make me believe that thero is something there worthy of my quest. 
People who believe in me and make me believe in them. 
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\/ho look at me with eyes that are warm and cool at the same tiine. 
Viho like my work not only because it is a part of them- but because it is 
apart FROM them. 

I need a school with a place for ME. A place to work- to play- to grow, 
V/here I can bring what I find everywhere- work with it- find its meaning- 
n place full of things that speak for me as I work with them. 

A place full of boys and girls- room for all our work. 

Where we can work together- laugh together- talk- think- dispute- each 

saying- his say- 
.'^•hniing our life and our work. 

Where every day we can do a little of our endless task of using everything 
to exprosf^ our l^nruins- our growth-- onx* vision. 

Where our teachers can see what we have made of their teaching. 

How we have changed the world they offered us to make a world of our own. 

My country is like me. 

It is full of pep- it is not afraid- it is noisy and sometimes rought not 

always minding its manners. 
But it believes, as I do, that our best days are still to come. 

Being unafrr id| my country does not have to be mean, sly or dishonest. 
I loiow about that because I act that way when I am afraid. 
Sometimes people in my country ARE ai. aid. 

These are the people who were once told how things had been done in countries 
that were not. like mine- young, and still able to learn. 

That is the main reason why ray country needs me. 

]^ is a country that is trying as hard as I am to learn how all our people 

can do things together. 
If I am not afraid and if other boys and girls are not afraid, wc can 

learn together how to do things, so that no one wiU ever have to be 

afraid. 

That is what DEMOCRACY means. 

i\ country and a world that is good for children like me to live and work 
and grow in- because no one, big or little, old or young, is afraid 
of anyone else. 

Everyone can work with everyone else. 

Grown people need me. 

This is hard for me to understand at first- because all I know is need 
for them. 

My parents need me- to help them live in the world of today. 

Other boys ard girls need me- to help them build a world for tomorrow. 
My town needs all of us to help find better v;ays to do things. 

v;o are slow to learn this — 

Because we think always of how much we need otir town- to holp ur; i n ] earn 

how things are done. 
Together, we will learn how things are to BE done. 
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My country needs me- to help in building a new world, without fear. 
Only by understanding its need for me, can by DEMOCRACY be the kind of 
country I need- the kind of country the world needs. 

Only by letting each of ue learn to stand alone, 

Will our DEMOCRACY teach us all how to stand TOGETHER. 



SECTION I 
FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 
GRADES KINDERGARTEN AND 1 



A project of the Indiana Department of Education, "Teaching About Elections in 
Indiana Schools", September, 1984. 
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Grades K and I 
Section 1 




FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 
(FOCUS: STATE AND NATION) 



LESSONS: 



1. Choosing Captains 

2. Walk, Don' t Run! ! 

3. Our Classroom Helpers 

A. Crown-Ups Take Turns, Too!! 

5. What's Mine and What's Yours? 

INTRODUCTION: 



These five lessons share the theme of "Freedom and Responsibility." Young 
children learn that members of our society are entitled to many rights; with 
thesr rif^hts, however, come attendant responsibilities as well. The scope of 
these lessons is appropriate for early primary children; activities focus on 

home life and the classroom familiar environments for youngsters. The 

activities build a number of skills appropriate for these age levels, such as 
listening skills, oral language skills, creativity, and skills of social in- 
teraction. The lessons also illustrate a variety of methods of effective 
social studies instruction, such as role play, discussion, and oral presentation. 

The lessons are each designed to last approximately forty minuf.es. Lesson out- 
lines are intended to provide suggestions for the classroom teacher to follow; 
the directions are not meant to be prescriptive. Teachers are encouraged to 
adapt these lessons to their particular teaching situations as much as necessary. 
The lessons should not demand exhaustive pre-planning by the teacher; all are 
autonomous and generally require materials/resources typically found in an 
elementary classroom. The lessons, however, do require additional teacher 
preparation in three instances. First of all, the teacher will need to arrange 
a suitable game activity, acquire necessary equipment, and determine a playing 
area (Lesson 1). The teacher also needs to be aware that he/she needs to 
schedule a guest speaker and have children provide photographs of themselves 
for a bulletin board (Lesson 3). Finally, children will need to bring a 
"special thing" of their own to share during class discussion (Lesson 5). 
The lessons are listed in a recommended teaching sequence. Teachers should 
net hesitate to adjust this teaching order, however, should individual circum- 
stances dictate. 
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Grades K and I 
Section I 
Lesson 1 

CHOOSING CAPTAINS 



GRADE LHVEL ; Early Primary (K and 1) 
MAJOR IDI:aS ; 

The lesson Is Intended to acquaint young children with the essential qualities 
of leadership. Through discussion of the role of team captains, students will 
acquire terminology related to the exercise of leadership, such as "leader," 
"follower," "respect," "fairness," "responsibility," "volunteer," "choices," 
and "rotation". Studf;nts will also experience Instructional methods basic to 
effective social studies teaching, such as dlsusslon, Investlg.i tlon , discovery 
le.irnliig, problem solving, and active learning. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES ; 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1. Demonstrate qualities basic to effective and positive leadership. 

2, Name several v^ays In v*»lch captains/ leaders are chosen. 

3, State several reasons why we have leaders. 

4. Demonstrate conduct appropriate for both a constructive leader 
and a constructive follower. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES : 

Tlie teacher begins the lesson with a brief Introduction. He/she explains to the 
children that the class will soon play a game. This game (klckball, soccer or a 
relay race are possibilities) involves dividing the class Into groups or teams. 
To best play this game, the class needs to select leaders or captains so that 
the teams can perform most effectively. 

The, teacher then begins a class discussion with the question, "How should we 
choose our leaders?" The teacher guides the discussion so that responses include 
the following: choosing volunteers, leader selection, rotation, random choice, 
and class vote. The discussion proceeds to the positive and negative aspects 
of the various methods of choosing leaders. The class reaches consensus on the 
best method for selecting captains for the game. 

Before, actually choosing the captains, the teacher reviews with the children 
qualities a good captain needs to have. The children list characteristics that 
a good captain/leader demonstrates. The teacher guides the discussion so that 
such qualities as fairness, respt^nslblllty , and respect are included on the list. 
The children also list characteristics that a good follower demonstrates. The 
class also considers tlie question, "Why can't everyone be a captain?" Finally, 
the captains are chosen for the game. The teacher, with class input, reviews 
the duties that the cap-.alns must perform if the game is to be a success. Tliese 
duties are tailored to the abilities of the class and the captains. The teacher 
advises the captains on the most positive and constructive fulfillment of these 
duties • 

The children return to the classroom setting and discuss the completed game. 
Emphasis of the discussion is placed on the role of the captains. The duties 



of the captains >ire reviewed. The teacher asks how the performance of these 
duties improved the quality of the game. Tlie teacher asks why the game was 
a more unjoyable exi)e rienco. b^icnase of the captains. The teacher askn if the 
^''Tfctlon process for choosing captains waa a good one. How might it be 
Lnproved for the next ,;ame? The discussion concludes with the statement that 
th*^ ola;js will pL?.y the game igain. V/hen the captains are again chosen, the 
children should remember vAiat qualities a good captain nee.ls to possess. 

EVALUATION: 



Wo formal evaluation r>y3tem Is recommenJe.l for tliis lesson. Tlie success or 

failure of the activity can best be Judged by informal teacher observation of 
the class discussions and progress of the game. Additional consideration can 

be ^iven to observation of thu performance of the captains/leaders. 

Rj^SOiJRCES: 

- Athletic equipment for the game. 

- Playing area for the game. 
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Grail OS K and 
Section I 
lesson ?. 



WALK, DON'T RUN! ! 



GIIAD^: LEVEL ; Early Primary (K and 1) 
MAJOR IDEAS ; 

This lesson is intended to acquaint young children with basic ideas of making 
r\iley for social conduct. Students will learn what a rule is, why rules are 
inadt^ and why they have a responsibility to follow rules necessary for social 
wel f are . 

l:':akning objectives : 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able to: 

U List rules that contribute to the safety/welfare of students 
in their class. 

2. State reasons why it is Important to walk in school rather 
than run • 

3. Refrain from running while in the school building. 
LEARNirJG ACTIVITIES 

The lesson is in the form of a class discussion. The teacher l)ej;ina the discus- 
sion by presenting the idea that a major responsibility of a teacher is to pro- 
vide^ for the safety of the children in his/her classroom. The teacher advises 
the children that classroom rules are designed to reduce the dangerous situations 
that children might encounter in the school building. The teacher then asks 
children to name rules that help keep then out ot danger both in the building 
and on the playground. The teacher then asks children to add rule':5 that their 
parent(s) have made at home that help Iceep them safe. The teacher briefly 
expands the discussion to include laws/rules around the school community that 
help koep children safe (examples should include: stopping for stop signs, 
stopping for stop lights^ crosswalks, etc.) Tlie teacher guides the discussion 
sutficiently to ensure that the students include the rule prohibiting^ running 
while inside the school building; before proceeding further, the teacher returns 
the children's attention to this rule. 

The discussion now focuses on the *^Jalk, Don't Run'' rtile. The teacher asks 
the children to state negative consequences of running in the school building. 
T)ie teacher then helps children rephrase these negative examples in the form 
of reasons why they should walk rather than run in school. Tho. teacher then 
asks students to consider hypothetical situations tj reinforce tlie negative 
consequences of running in school (I.e. the teacher asks, '*what ml^^iU happen 
if you were running around a corner?" or ''what mlglit happen If yo\i ran In a 
room where there were lots of desks?"). The teacher then has the class choose 
tne three mos t nnpo rtant reasons why they should wall; and not run in the school. 
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Tnu lesuon comihideii with the teacher reviewing the key points of the discus- 
sion with the youngsters. The children are reminded that rules exist for their 
safuty. They are reminded that nany negative consequences might result from 
breaking the rule against running. Tlie teacher reinforcrs the idea that children 
not only keep theratwlves safe but conti-ibute to the safety of others by following 
school rules, rules at home, and rules in the co.munity, 

F.VALUATlOtj ; 

No formal evaluation is needed for this lesson. The success or failure of the 
activity might best be judged by inforual observation of students' behavior in 
the halls followi.it; this activity. Should the teachor desire a more conclusive 
form of evaluation, students can be randomly selected and asked to briefly 
explain why they should walk rat'ner than run in school. 

RLSOUKCES ; 
- None 
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Section I 
Lcfloon 3 

OUR CLASSROOM HELPERS 
GKADE LKVEL ; Early Primary (K and 1) 
MAJOR IDEAS ; 

This lesson is designed to give young children a rudimentary idea of public 
service. The children will become acquainted with service opportunities within 
their own classroom (jobs that need ' classroom helpers") and service workers 
within the school as a whole. They will also select tasks appropriate for a 
"classroom helper" in their classroom and learn the benefits of such service 
both to the class as a whole and the helper him/herself. Finally, the lesson 
acquaints the children with the concept of responsibility and the close tie 
between responsibility and a helper's role. 

LEARHINO OBJECTIVES ; 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able to: 
I. Name "helpers" around the school. 

2 Select tasks within their classroom that would be appropriate for 
"classroom helpers" to perform. 

3. Demonstrate an understanding of the responsibility inherent in 
the role of being a "helper". 

4. Select students to fill the "helper" rile.s by a democratic pro- 

C6SS ■ 

5. List" the benefits a "helper" gives and receives as a result of 
service . 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES : 

The iPSFion begins with a visit from a service worker around the school (janitor, 
cook, secretary, nurse, maintenance worker, etc.). The workc^r briefly describes 
his/her job, focusing on the essential functions/benefits children receive as a 
rosult of his/her service. Children ask questions about the worker s Jen. The 
worker also describes why he/she likes the job and lists the benefits he/she 
receives from performing thi. service. The children list other service workers 
.around the school. If time permits, the children might take a walking tour of 
the building to observe these service workers in action. 

The tearher then asks the children how they might help these service workers to 
better perform their tasks. The discussion then focuses on specific tasks the 
children might undertake within their classroom to help the room function more 
smoothly. The children generate a list of approximately six Jobs that might 
be performed by "classroom helpers." The list might Include: trash emptiers, 
p.^t feeders, desk straighteners, board erasers, supply distributors, etc. The 
teacher lists these tasks on the board and discusses the duties of each task 
with the children. Tlie teacher stresses duties that must be performed faith- 
fully (for example, the pet feeder must feed the classroom animals regularly 
or they get sick). The children are advised that these duties are the responsi- 
htllty of the classroom helper. Every classroom helper has responsibilities, 
just as the service workers in the school have responsibilities. Tho children 
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lonc liid<' tho. discuss ion by naming the benefits to the class and to the helper 
for each clasHrooin Job. 

The children are asked to draw pictures of the classroom helpers in action. 
The children are assigned a particular helper so that all may participate. The 
child.en are also asked to bring a photograph of themselves from home (school 
pictures are adequate for this purpose). With these drawings and photos, the 
teacher later constructs a bulletin board, "Our Classroom Helpers." 

EVALUATION; 

Nu formal evaluation is proposed for this lesson. Observation of the discussion 
and long-term observation of how students oerform as "helpers" should supply 
information necessary to judge the success of the lesson. 

lU'^^SOURCKS : 

- Each student will supply a photo of him/herself. 

- Drawing paper. 

- Crayons, colored pencils, pencils, etc. 

- Construction paper for bulletin board. 

- A service worker to speak to the class. 
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Grades K and 1 
Section I 
Lesson 4 



GROWN-UPS TAKE TURNS. TOO!! 



GRADE LKVEL : Early Primary (K and 1) 
MAJOR IDEAS ; 

This lesson is designed to acquaint young children with sharln;? and its Importance 
in adult society. Students will also be exposed to values related to sharing, such 
as the Inherent equality of people and the concept of "falrnes.s." The lesson also 
Incorporates the role play method to allow children the opportunity for creative 
expression and to reinforce the concepts conveyed In this lesson. 

LEARIUNG OBJECTIVES ; 

As a result of this lesson, students will able to; 

1. State a basic definition of sharing supported by examples of how 
they regularly take turns with other children. 

2. State reasons why people need to share and take turns regularly 
In their dally lives. 

3. Give examples of adults taking turns with each other. 

4. In a role play activity, select the fairest course of action fran 
among several alternatives. 

LEARNING ACTIVIT IES; 

The lesson begins with students seated together in an open meeting arrangment 
to facilitate the sharing of ideas. The teacher asks individual students to 
describe the last time they took turns. The teacher helps students categorize 
these examples to generate types of occasions when taking turns is appropriate. 
Tlie list of occasions should include; when people need to use something in 
limited supply they take turns using it; when many people need to function in 
a restricted area, they take turns using it. The teacher points out to students 
that they have taken turns speaking during their class meeting. The teacher 
then asks students why it was best to take turns during the discussion. Gradu- 
ally, the teacher develops general guidelines that explain why taking turns is 
often the best course of action to follow. 

The teacher then asks the children to think of situations in which their 
parent (s) take turns. The list of examples might include; taking turns at 
the check-out stand in a grocery store; taking turns at an intersection when 
driving the family car; and taking turns choosing television programs for family 
viewing. The teacher asks the children to explain why adults also need to take 
turns and explains that their reasons for taking turns are the same as the 
children's reasons. Tlie teacher then selects an example of adults taking turns 
for the children to role play. The teacher briefly outlines the situation for 
the class, then selects participants for the role play. The teacher then briefs 
the participants regarding behaviors appropriate for their roles. The role play 
situations should be very basic and participants at a minimum (no more tlian 3 or 
4 per role play situation) • ^tt the moment w^ien the role play participants must 
choose what course of action they will take, the teacher intervenes and asku 




the clasa to suggest what role players should do. With sufficient tencher gui«^- 
ance, the class should suggest courses of action that involve taking turns. The 
role play participants then follow class suggestions as they conclude their drama. 
The class then discusses why taking turns was the best course of action in this 
aituation. The teacher then develops other role play dramas until the entire 
cl.i.ss has had a chance to participate. The lesson concludes with a brief dit- 
cusston of all of the role plays that emphasizes the reasons why taking tur'.s was 
the best course of action for all participants. In this discussion, the concept 
of fairness should be developed and left with the students as the lesson ends. 

EVALU ATION; 

No fomal valuation is proposed for this lesson. The tencher can best Judge 
the effectiveness of the discussions and role plays through observation of the 
students during the lesson. Additionally, the teacher can continue to observe 
th..> students to ascertain if their willingness to take turns has increased 
following this activity. 

ilRSOURC ES; 

- None 
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Grades K and 1 
Section I 
Lesson 5 



WHAT'S MINE AND WHAT'S YOURS? 

GRADE LF .VEL; Early Primary (K and 1) 
MAJOR IDEAS ; 

This lesson Is Intended to acquaint young children vd.th the essential features of 
property rights. Through a "show and tell" activity, discussion, and art project, 
children will learn basic rlghts/responslbllltles of ownership and reasons why 
these rlghts/responslbllltles deserve their respect. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES ; 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1. Name an Item(s) over which they can exercise rights of ownership. 

2, List several rights of ownership that they can exercise. 

3. Differentiate between items that they do and do not own. 

4, State reasons why thoy should not violate the property rights 
of other people . 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES ; 

Tlie lesson begins with students seated together in an open meeting arrangement 
to facilitate the sharing of ideas (i.e. seated on the floor in a circle, seated 
around a table, etc.). Each child has been Instructed to bring something special 
of his/her very own from home to share at this session. The children share their 
special items in turn. Tlie teacher guides the discussion to be sure that every 
child who wants to can share his/her special thing from home. The children 
should also give reasons v*\y this thing is so special. 

The teacher then explains to the children thAt each special item is the property 
of the child who brought it from home. Each child owns his/her special item. The 
teacher then leads a discussion of the rights and ownership that each child can 
exercise. The list of property rights developed by the children should Include: 
the right to transport the special item whenever and wherever the child wants; 
the right to play with it when the child wants (subject, of course, to the rules 
o£ the classroom and the home); the right to share the special item only with 
those people the child chooses. The teacher moves quickly to a discussion of 
the responsibilities of o\/nership; the need to protect the special item by 
keepiuj, it in a snf*' place when not used; the need to maintain the special 
item in gooii condition by treating it with respect; the need to use the special 
item in a way that does not endanger the safety of others. For each right and 
responsibility^ the teacher asks the class to give examples of how that right/ 
responsibility applies to them specifically. 
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The tearlv^r then asky students to name other Items that they own. The teacher 
U careful to help students differentiate between things they are able to use 
and things that are actually their property. The teacher also asks the clasa 
to look around the room and name things that they can use, but do not actually 
own. Hie teacher establishes for the students ways that they can differentiate 
butweeu things they can use and things they actually own (Can they take it home 
wiien they want? Can they prevent others from using it? Must they take care of it?). 

The class lists reasons why they should no try to exercise property rights over 
items that they do not own. The teacher can prompt reasons using specific examples 
from the students' own classroom (i.e. Wliat might happen if Susie took Sally's 
doll home one night?). 

Students place their special things in a safe place in the classroom and return 
to their work seats. On a sheet of dravring paper, they draw four Items that are 
their own special property. The lesson concludes with students explaining their 
drawings to the rest of the class and stating reasons why they know these things 
are their own very special property. 

EVALUATION ; 

The success of this activity can best be measured by examining the appropriateness 
of the items included by each student on his/her drawing. Additionally, the 
teacher can observe the class discussion and focus on the appropriateness of 
Items included in the "own" and "don't own" lists stated by the class. Finally, 
the teacher can continue to observe the class to ascertain if there are any posi- 
tive changes in student behavior regarding their property and the property of 
others following this activity; such as: do students seem to take care of their ^ 
property better following this activity? do they show more respect for the W 
property of their students after the activity is concluded? 

RF.SOURCES ; 

- Each student needs to bring a "special thing" from hooie. 

- Drawing paper. 

- Crayons, pencils, colored pencils, etc. 

- An open area where the class can sit to share their special things. 
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SECTION II 
RULES AND VOTING 
GRADES 2 AND 3 



A project of the Indiana Department of Education, "Teaching About Elections in 
Indiana Schools", September, 1984. 
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Grades 2 and 3 
Section II 



RULKS AND VOTINC 
(FUCUS : NEICHBORHOOD/1.OMMIINITY) 



U Traffic Rules for Safety. 

2. Sig.ij Mfiau vSafety! ! 

J, A Common RULF(r). 

4. What Would Happen If...? 

5. Tasks In Our Community!! 

ItrrRODUCVIQN ; 

These five lessons demonstrate a common theme of "Rules and Voting*'. Young 
ciiildren Learn in these lessons that our society has adopted rules to standard- 
ize certain aspects of measurement and human behavior. They learn that these 
rules are not capricious or arbitrary but provide for the welfare and safety of 
all citizens. V\c scope of these lessons is appropriate for primary students; 
tlie lessons focus on the neighborhood and community — environments familiar 
for second/ thinl graders and environments that students will encounter in most 
social studios programs at these instructional levels. Activities included in 
these lessons build a numter of skills appropriate for the primary age level, 
such as writing skills, oral language skills, higher level thinking skills 
(clasiiifylng, problem-solving), basic map and globe skills, and skills of social 
interaction. The lessons also employ a variety of teaching methods appropriate 
for effective social studies instruction, such as role play, discussion, oral 
presentation, small group work, and concept development. 

The lessons are each intended to last approximately one hour. Lesson outlines 
are not to be considered prescriptive; they provide suggestions for the teacher 
to foUow rather than directives that must be followed. Teachers are encouraged 
to adapt these lessons to their particular teaching situations as much as they 
deem necessary. The lessons should not demand exhaustive pre-planning by the 
teacher; all are autonomous and generally require resources typically found in 
an elementary classroom. Teachers should be av/are, however, that three lessons 
do require additional teacher preparation. First of all, the teacher will need 
a recordifig of movement-oriented music and a laminated (if possible) cardboard 
stop sign (T^:5Son 1). The teacher will also need to make examples of highway 
safety signs (Lesson 2). Finally, the teacher will need to briefly research 
the area sarrounding his/her school building to determine what municipal, county, 
and/ or state agencies are respi:)nsible for public property maintenance in that 
area. The lessons are listed in a recommended teaching sequence. Teachers 
should not hesitate to atljust this teaching order, however, should individual 
circumstances dictate a change. 




Or ndes 2 and 3 
Section II 
Lesson 1 



TRAFFIC RULES FOR SAFR1*Y 



GRADE LKVEL ; Primary (2 and 3) 
MAJOR IDEAS ; 

Beginning at approximately age four, children can recognize the shapes/colors 
of the stop sign aad the traffic light. They soon associate these safety 
signals with responses made by the driver of the family car. This lesson is 
designed to extend this basic understanding of stop signals. The lesson not 
only reinforces appropriate reactions to atop signals but also introduces the 
•-oncept that traffic laws provide for the existence of these signals. .lildr 
will also learn that the basic rationale for traffic rules is to provide for 
public safety. 



LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 
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As a result of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1. Demonstrate and state appropriate driver reactions to a stop sign 
and a traffic light. 

2. Explain why traffic rules are needed in their community. 

3. Explain that local legislation provides for the existence of 
stop signals and other traffic signs. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES : 

The teacher begins the lesson with a brief class discussion of the many modes 
of travel in our country. The teacher soon focuses on ground transportation 
and lists on the chalkboard different ways to travel on land as students provide 
them. The list might include: horseback, train, car, truck, bicycle, etc. The 
teacher then gives individail studpnts the opportunity to role play particular 
modes of ground transportation, including appropriate sound effects. 

T.ien, the teacher advises the memliers of the class that they each need to select 
a means of transportation from the list on the board to "act out." Children's 
names are then written next to the means of transp«irtation which they have 
selected. A circular area approximately 10 feet In diameter has previously been 
marked on the floor of the classroom. Children are advised to enter the 
circular area demonstrating their particular mode of transportation. They are 
to move around tills area, covering as much of the area as possible wlille the 
music is playing. The teacher starts recorded music and lets it play until 
children begin to encounter serious difficulty moving about the circle. After 
several minor collisions, the teacher stops the music and advises the children 
to sit down for a discussion of what has happened. 

In tlie initial phase of this discussion, children describe their difficulties 
and frustrations in moving about the circle without any regulations or restric- 
tions. The teacher then asks the children lo suggest ways to improve the 
quality and safety of their movement. The teacher stresses that the class must 
find a way to move around the entire circle in a manner that ensures the safety 
ot everyone. Tlie children might suggest having only part of the group move at 
any i',lven time and/or having everyone move in the same direction. The teacher 
allows the class to try all suggestions (with music playing for each). After 
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each tryout, the teachur remlada the students th.it their traffic systpr.i must 
allow everyone in the cla.j-; to travel, throughout the ptjclro circle in a safe 
manner and asks the students for reanons wliy their sutngewtions have not ful- 
filled the previously discussed ^'clteria. 

After trying several au.^gestioas , the teacher introduces a cardboard stop 
sign(s) and quickly discusses reactions it should elicit from the student 
"vehicles." The teacher then instructs students in a traffic pattern that 
will allow the entire class to cireuiato around the area (one possibility: a 
large flgure-8 with all .students; moving In the same direction). 'n\e teacher 
selects student(s) to hold the stop signs, positions the student(s) at traffic 
intersections, and advlycs the student (y) to change the direction of the traffic 
flow at the teacher's sicinal. The teacher again starts the music and signals 
the change of direction of traffic flow at appropriate Intervals (approximately 
10 seconds). The teacher stops the music after the students have successfully 
circulated around the area several times. Students then sit down and again de- 
scribe what has happened. The te.icher guides the students to give ways In which 
this last experience uar, an ii-ipr ovemeiic over the earlier ones. The teacher then 
draws the comparison between this last experience and the traffic regulations 
developed in our soi iety. The teadier concludes by asking the students to develop 
one major idea to '.'<|>lciui why people develop traffic rules and stop signals. 

FOLLX)W-lil' ACTlV l'J'Lt.:; : 

To extend this lesiiuu, the teacher niighl have students complete the following 
additional activities: 

1. Draw a pi: tare of a stop sign and traffic light, with family vehicle (s) 
and other traffic making appropriate reactions to the signals. 

2. Design an alt-M native form for the stop sign and traffic light. 
Explain to .'students why the present forms have developed (universally 
recognizable, easy to see, simple and readable, understandable. Incor- 
poration of tlie "danger '-.olor" red, etc.). Advise them that they need 
to provide for tlies.i factors U\ their designs. 

3. VJrlte a riliort paragrapli expanding the rationale for stop signals 
developf^d i:» clnss dlsr.usfjloi\ . 

4. Develop additional rules for tra/'flc safety not currently legislated. 

5. Students can learn from the following safety poem: 

ST"t' -■ CXI 

by DoruLhy W. Barucli 

Autonir.fn U\s 
111 

: ; ; W 
■■/lit ti) -n 

Wh ^ t lie 8i ^'.na] says . . . 
STOP! ! 

Bel 1 s r in;5 
'ring-a-l Ing! 
Red light's gone! 
Green 1 Ight ' s on! 
liornM l?low 
And the row 
Starts to 
GO! 
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TIVALUATION: 



The 3ucceas of the basic learning activities can best be determined by teacher 
observation of class discussions and their various experiences moving around the 
circular area marked on the classroom floor. Additionally, several of the exten- 
sion activities (particularly the short paragraph expanding the rationale for 
stop signals and the picture of appropriate reactions to stop signals) can be 
adapted for the purpose of evaluation. 



RESOURCES: 



- A circular area approximately 10 feet in diameter marked on the classroom 
floor with tape 

- A stop sign(s) made from cardboard (laminated if possible) 

- A tape recorder or record player 

- Rhythmic, movement-oriented music (ideally with a transportation 
theme; possible songs included might be: "Clang, Clang, Clang Went 
the Trolley," "Little Deuce Coupe," or "On the Road Again") 

- For the follow-up activities, resources include: paper, pencils, 
crayons, markers, colored pencils, a ditto of the poem "Stop-Go," 
scissors (to cut out sign designs). 
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Grades 2 and 
Section II 
Lesson 2 



SIGNS MEAIJ SAFETY!! 

GRADE LEVEL ; Primary (2 and 3) 
MAJOR IDEAS ; 

This lesson is intended to extend ^cudent understanding of ideas presented in 
the lesson, "Traffic Rules for Safety." Consequently, it should follow that 
lesson in teaching sequence. This lesson specifically acquaints students with 
other types of traffic aids beyond stop signals (i.e. v/arning signs, infcuud- 
tloncl signs, yield signs, etc.) Students also learn that these traffic aids 
carry the force of law and that they should include these aids in their previ- 
ously developed rationale for traffic rules/regulations (i.e. these aids also 
provide for public safety) . 

LEARtUNG OBJECTIVES ! 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1. Associate a function with various shapes commonly used in traffic 
signs (i.e. octagonal signs mean stop, yellow, diamond-shaped 
signs mean warning; rectangular signs give information; etc.). 

2. Explain why traffic signs are needed In their community. 

3. Demonstrate an understanding of appropriate use of various traffic 
s igns . 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES ; 

The teacher begins the lesson by showing a cardboard stop sign to the class. The 
teacher asks the class to identify the sign, state its function, and briefly 
explain the rationale for the sign. The teacher then introduces other cardboard 
signs to the class. The teacher shows a railroad crossing sign, a yield sign, 
a warning sign, and an informational sign to the chiJdren. With each sign, 
the teacher briefly explains Its function, then asks students to give examples 
of how/where such signs are used and state why they are necessary. To reinforce 
tho students' recognition of the function of these types of signs, the teacher 
then mixes the order of v.he signs and shows them to the students in flash card 
fashion until the students can rapidly identify the signs by function. 

Next, the teacher, with student input, develops a map of the immediate area of 
the school building surrounding their classroom. This map-sketch can be done 
on an overhead projector or on the chalkboard. The teacher might allude to 
proper terminology as the map is drawn (such as scale, legend, symbols, etc.); 
such map skill instruction, however, is not absolutely necessary and should 
not reach the point where it detracts from the main point of the lesson. Using 
the map, the teacher then discusses traffic flow in the Immediate school area 
with the students. The teacher asks the children to determine possible danger 
areas, find congested areas, give information about traveling in the area that 
visitors might need to know, indicate warning signs that might be appropriate, 
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place Htop alsns, etc. The teacher marks these placej on the map using appropri- 
ately colored markers (yellow for warning signs, red for stop signs, etc. . As 
each location is marked, the teacher should ask students to explain briefly why 
a particular type of warning sign best fits that situation. 

The teacher then selects students to make signs for each marked location. The 
students can work individually or in r,mall groups, depending on the number of 
signs needed. The students should use the teacher's sign models to trace out- 
lines of the needed signs on the stiff construction paper or tagboard. The stu- 
dents should then letter and color their signs according to common guidelines. 
With teacher supervision, the students then place their signs around the school 
in the appropriate locations. The class returns to their room and briefly dis- 
cusses how these signs should Improve traffic flow in their part of the school 
building. 

i: VALUATION: 

The teacher can determine the success of this lesson be observing its compon- 
ent activities. Whether students can associate function with traffic sign 
shape can be determined by observing student responses during the flash card 
activity in the early phase? of the lesson. Whether or not students understand 
appropriate uses of various traffic signs can be determined by observing how well 
students determine situations needing traffic signals in their school and neigh- 
borhood. Additionally, two written techniques can be used to confirm mastery 
of these objectives if the teacher feels them necessary. A brief quiz can be 
prepared on a ditto in which students match sign *napes and sign functions. 
Students can also be asked to write a short paragraph justifying the placement 
of a particular sign that the class decides is necessary in their neighborhood. 

RESOURCES: 

- Cardboard traffic signs (a railroad warning sign, stop sign, yield 
sign, general warning sign, and informational sign) appropriately 
colored and laminated if possible. 

- An overhead projector and colored markers (If available); 
if not available, a chalkboard and colored chalk. 

- Tagboard or stiff construction paper. 

- Pencils, crayons, markers, colored pencils. 

- Scissors. 

- Masking tape to hang signs. 

- Ditto for quiz (if desired by teacher). 

- Paper and pencil/* for paragraph (if desired by teacher). 
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Grades 2 and j 
Section II 
Lesson 3 



A COMMON RULE(R) ! t 
GRADE LEVEL ; Primary (2 and 3) 
MAJOR IDEAS ; 

This short lesson Illustrates the principle that commonly accepted standards of 
measurement and behavior are necessary for the orderly functioning of our modern 
society. The idea that people can •'do their own thing'' is a popular one in 
America today. Nevertheless, students need to be aware that a certain standardi- 
zation of beliavlor and measurement is desirable; without common standards of con- 
duct and practice, confusion and chaos will result in our society. This lesson 
promotes this awareness in children. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES : 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1. State a rationale for commonly accepted standards of measurement. 

2. State reasons why commonly accepted standards of conduct are needed 
in a modern society. 

3. List areas In our society in which standardization of conduct and 
practice is both necessary and desirable. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

The teacher begins the lesson by listing on the chalkboard three objects contained 
in the classroom. The list of objects might Include: the teacher's desk, a book* 
a window sill, the chalkboard (to measure length), and a playground ball (to mea- 
sure circumference). The teacher divides students into measurement teams of three 
students each (two measurers and a recorder). The teacher provides each team 
with a handout listing the items to be measured; a preset order of measuring 
the objects might reduce confusion as groups move about the room. The teachew's 
final instructions to the teams Include the one criterion for measuring these 
Items — the students must use only what they have with them to determine the 
measurement of their three items. Tl\e students then move about the room until they 
have measured the three items listed on their handouts. 

Die students agiln meet as a class and discuss their results. Very quickly, con- 
fusion should exlBt hs students offer a variety of measurement results for each 
item. The teacher should guide the students to discover their problem — each 
of the teams used different standards to complete their measurements. The 
class should then determine what they should do to remedy this confusing situa- 
tion and agree upon a universal standard of measurement that would ensure uni- 
form results, should they measure these three objects again. At this point, 
the teacher moves the discussion beyond the Immediate situation by advising the 
children that many societies have faced a problem similar to the one the class 
has just faced. Early people used many different measurement units, including 
such potentially confusing ones as the ••span" (the distance across a person^s 
hand when the fingers are spread apart) and the ••cublt^^ (the distance from the 
fingertips to the elbow). Societies have had to adopt standard measurement sys- 
tems to promote accuracy and reduce confusion. The teacher briefly discudses the 




two most coramon examples of standard meaourment systems with the students (the 
English system and the metric system)* 

The teacher a^ain moves the discussion beyond the immediate question of a measure* 
ment system for the class by introducing the idea that societies have standard- 
ized other things besides measurements. Through lavSi societies have provided 
guidelines for standards of conduct and practice as well as measurement. The 
teacher offers several examples of euch legal standards (examples might Include: 
specific consumer protection laws for products familiar to the children, traffic 
laws, motorcycle helmet laws). The teacher advises the students that the pri- 
mary reason that societies have such limits/standards for behavior is to protect 
the safety and welfare of their citizens. The teacher then uses an example of a 
legal standard cl£«*d previously to illustrate this Idea that such statutes exist 
to protect citizens. 

Ihe teacher then has students reorganise Into the measurement teams of the Ini- 
tial activity of the lesson. The teacher asks these small groups to list examples 
of le^al standards that protect us every day. This concept is a difficult one 
lor this age level; the teacher may have to prompt students with additional 
exaiMi>les and/ or direct their attention to areas familiar to them. Each group 
should list 2-3 examples. The lesson concludes with each group sharlns Its 
list. The class as a whole should discuss how these standards do indeed re- 
duce confusion and promote safety for everyone. The teacher leaves the class 
witli the idea that these standards make our neighborhood/ community a better 
place to live. 

EVALUATIOU ; 

No formal evaluation is recommended for this lesson. The success of this 
lewsson can best be judged by informal teacher observation of class discus- 
sions and the quality of the lists submitted by the small groups. 

iU^ SO URGES : 

- A ditto listing three classroom objects for measurement. 

- Pencils. 

- Paper for small group note-taking. 
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Grades 2 and i 
Section II 
Lesson 4 



WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF...? 



GRADE LEVEL : Primary (2 and 3) 
MAJOR IDEAS : 

This lesson Is Intended to further acquaint children with the concept that our 
legal system has utility; children will learn that laws are not passed arbi- 
trarily, but exist for a reason. Laws exist for public safety and protect 
the welfare of our citizens. Students will understand this basic rationale for 
our legal system after considering what might happen If certain commonly adopted 
laws did not exist. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES ; 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1. Demonstrate an understanding that laws are essential for public 
8 ft f G ty t 

2. List a number of laws that contribute to peace and order In their 
community . 

3. Give consequences that would befall society If certain statutes 
no longer existed. 

4. Consider the ramifications for peace and order In a society if 
no legal system existed to protect Its citizens. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES ; 

The teacher begins the lesson by briefly . .oduclng the Idea that laws exist to 
protect the safety of our citizens. The teacher offers several examples of local 
statutes that are Intended to promote order and keep people safe. These examples 
ml"ht Include: the requirement that people stop for red lights and step signs; 
the limits on automobile speeds; and laws against assault. Tlie teacher then 
asks children to add to these examples and compiles a list of laws that pro- 
tect the safety of our citizens. 

The teacher then selects a particular statute for closer examiaation from the 
List on the btjard. r>ie teacher discusses with students ways in which this law 
protects the public, fhe teacher soon guides this discussion to an examination 
of what might happen if this law did not exist. The children describe scenarios 
that would occur If this law were eliminated or had never been passed. After 
a thorough discussion of these possibilities, the teacher gives the class an 
assignment. The children are asked to return to their seats and study the list 
on the board. They are to choose a particular law from the list anl think of 
what might happen If that law no longer existed. Students will then describe 
in a short story one of the negative consequences if the law no longer existed. 
After they have completed the story, they should Illustrate It with a picture 
collate showing the consequence. Students should first draw a basic outline 
sketch of their consequence on drawing ^iper. Then, they should add photos 
from magazines and/or newspapers to complete their drawing. 
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llic lesson concludi>B with students sharing their drawings and discussing the many 
fii^gatlve consequences that would occur if we did not have laws to protect cltizenjj^ 
Llui teacher might also briefly help students catiagorize these consequences no tha^F 
students can see thi*. types of dangers that would no longer be restricted by laws. 
As a final discussion topic, the students can consider life in a society that did 
'•\nt liave laws to protect tho safety of Its citizens. 

i^VALUATlOU ; 

The stories and collage pictures provide excellent opportunities for asaessment of 
riu! effectiveness of the lesson. The teacher should Include among evaluation 
criteria tlie realism of these descriptions and tlie likelihood that the consequence 
flepicted In them mlglu actually occur. Additionally, the teacher should observe 
the student discussions, particularly the fina, discussion session, to determine 
iU)W well the four objectives were met in this lesson. 

\\ KSOIJRCKS: 

- Chalkboard, clialk. 

- Writing paper, pencils, erasers. 

- Drawing paper. 

- Crayons, p«?.ncils, colored pencils. 

- Magazines and newspapers that can be cut up. 

- Scissors, paste, and glue. 




Grade?? 2 and 3 
Section II 
Lesson 5 




TASKS IN OUR COMMUNITY!! 



GRAUE LEVEL: Primary (2 and 3) 



MAJOR IDEAS '. 

This lesson ts Intended to generate a sense of civic responsibility in children 
by making them aware of tasks that could be done to Improve life in their neigh- 
borhood. The students will complete a survey of their neighborhood, noting 
public property in need of clean-up, maintenance, and/or repair. Through dls- 
cuoalons, they will learn the municipal/county department which has primary 
resonsiblllty for completing these Jobs. They will also learn that citizens 
can assume responsibility to improve public property and consequently Improve 
the quality of life in their community. If time permits, students can actually 
complete a public works project as a follow-up to this activity. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES ; 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1. Ust a variety of improvement p--jects wliich would benefit their 
school community. 

2. Name the municipal or county departments with primary reponslbil- 
Itles for the public property on which these proposed Improvement 
projects are located. 

3. Chart courses of action appropriate for the concerned citizen to 
complete these neighborhood Improvement projects. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES ; 

The teacher begins the lesson with a discussion of responsibility for the maln- 
tenance and improvement of public property in the neighborhood surrounding his/ 
her school. The teacher briefly lists the types of public property in the 
school's Immediate area and the agency primarily redponoible for that property. 
For example, county roads (both roadway and adjoining ditches) are typically 
maintained by the county highway department; state roads (roadway and ditches) 
by the state highway department; storm sewers in toims are typically maintalne.1 
by a municipal department of public works. The teacher advises students that 
primary responsibility/authority for maintenance of these properties lies with 
these agencies. In times of limited resources and increasing nee.is, the agencies 
sometimes cannot keep all public property in optimum condition. In these times, 
concerned citizens can help these agencies by volunteering knowledge, advice, and 
even labor to keep public property in good condition. The teacher offers examples 
of instances in which citizens have shown civic pr ide/responsioility by improving 
public property (Boy Scouts often have litter clean-up drives and volunteers often 
assist governmental agencies in times of storms or floods). The teacher advises 
students that the result of such volunteer service is public property that works 
better, looks better, and adds greatly to community life. 
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The teacher then tells students that to.lay they will have a chance to become con- 
cerned citizens and help Improve the quality of their neighborhood. Students will 
survey the neighborhood and discover projects that are needed to maintain public 
property in the area. Thta t€facher should prepare the class for this walking toui^^ 
of their neighborhood by briefly reviewing public property in the area (parks, 
roadways, public buildings, traffic signs, street lights, storm drains, etc.) and 
discussing maintenance these properties might need (painting, patching, clean-up, 
replacement, new bulbs for lights, filling/resurfacing of potholes, etc.). The 
teacher advises students that they are to look for ways to help improve their 
neighborhood and report them to the teacher. The teacher will record these obser- 
vations for discussion later. The class then takes a walking tour of the neighbor- 
hood surrounding the school. The tour should last approximately 15 to 20 minutes. 

The class returns from their neighborhood survey and discusses their observations. 
Initially, students simply report what they discovered on their tour. After several 
examples have been given, the teacher places several categories on the chalkboard 
and begins to classify the students* observations by type. The observations ^in 
be categorized in a variety of ways, including; by location, by agency responsible, 
by urgency, or by the nature of the needed maintenance. Once the classlfica-- 
tlon has been completed, the atudc»nts then consider ap^vroprlate action the 
class might take as concerned citizens to complete these improvements. In 
some Instances, no action might be appropriate; in others, a phone call to the 
responsulc agency might be appropriate. The class concludes with the selection 
of a committee to complete one of the improvements on the classes list (one 
suggestion; thn teacher should select the least difficult Improvement for the 
class to undertake, such as a phone call to the responsible agency). The teacher 
formally ends the lesson by reviewing wliat the students have accomplished and 
will accomplish in the future; additionally, the teacher reinforces to the g^j^ 
students that they have acted as concerned citizens durlns this lesson. 

ADDITIONAL ACTTVITIES : 

1. Locate necessary Improvements to public property on a dittoed map 
of the school community/neighborhood. 

2. The class might attempt a more extensive project such as raising 
money to plant a tree, paint a park fence, or clean up litter along 
a roadway. (Teachers should be aware of school rules regarding fund- 
raising.) 

3. The class could specify a particular Improvement area and promote 
public awareness through posters, door^to-door visits, newspaper 
stories, or talking with members of their own families. 

EVALUATION ; 

No fonnal evaluation is recommended i:or this lesson. Informal teacher observation 
of discussions and student conduct on the walking tour should indicate the success 
of the lesson. Additionally, the teacher can Judge the quality of the students' 
list of needed neighborhood improvements. The enthusiasm with which students 
approach this neighborhood survey also serves as an indicator of the lesson's 
success . 
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RESOURCES: 



- Information regarding municipal, state, and county agencies responsible 
for public property maintenance In the area surrounding the school. 

- Notebook, clipboard for recording student observations on the 
walking tour. 

- Chalkboard and chalk, or overhead projector and markers. 

- Tlie additional activities will require resources that might include: 
materials to construct posters, ditto maps of the neighborhood, materials 
to complete a comoRinlty Improvement project, telephone, a visit to the 
newspaper to deliver a story, etc. 
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K-3 



GRAiE. L.E1EL: K-3 
MAJOR IDEAS : 

Some activities should take children out of the confines of the classroom. 
They need guidance and direction in developing decision making skills in 
a group setting. Visits to the market, the department store, the hospital 
are examples of extension of the classroom into the public sector. Usually 
these visits Involve basic rules of conduct and do not involve group making 
decisions other than the discussion of the rules in the classroom prior to ^ 
leaving on the field trip. This lesson provides children with experiences in 
a group setting, group decision making and in oral communication. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES : 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1. Participate in group decision making and make decisions. 

2. Identify subjects to be included in the project. 

3. Operate a camera and a cassette tape recorder. 

4. Tell what they see and communicate this on a tape recorder. _ 

5. Summarize their findings and explain the process they used in 
selecting their subjects. 

LE ARNING ACTIVITIES : 

You will need an instant-loading, still camera and one tape cassette recorder 
for each group of children. Divide the children into groups of four, each 
group having a tape recorder and a camera. Prior to this activity you will 
need to instruct the children how to use the camera and tape recorder. With 
kindergarten and first grade children you should have one or two adults along 
to assist. 

Before undertaking the field experience, you need to identify the concept(s) 
you are developing and determine how it will be part of your unit of study. _ In 
kindergarten you could be developing the concept of types of building materials 
and take the children on a walk through the neighborhood. Hopefully some 
building construction is taking place. 

On the walk, the children in each group decide the subject to be photographed. 
One child takes the pictures while the other three tell about the picture that 
was just snapped, what they see, and record their respoises. You and your 
assistants should help the children to interpret what tiey see by asking probing 
questions, but not telling them what you see. The children should take turns 
so that each child has an opportunity to snap at least one picture. 

When you return to the classroom, you will have to see that the films are developed 
as soon as possible. When completed, mount the. pictures on construction paper 
and let the children view them while listening to the tapes. A spirited discussion 
can take place n the same time. The pictures can be posted on the bulletin 
board, placed in a scrap book, used in a listening center, etc. 
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Grades K-3 



M(i jor M<»as : 

Children need a variety of experiences in working together. We help them establish 
rules of conduct for the good of all (citizenship skills), but these are usually in 
matters of a routine nature, i.e., sharing materials, taking turns in the classroom 
or the playground, listening to others, etc. We need to extend these skills to 
other academic areas of the curriculum. Social studies provides a unique avenue 
for the development of social interaction skills as concepts are being developed, 
host any unit/topic/concept can be developed or used in this lesson. Holiday, pets, 
helpers, careers, the neighborhood, the city, etc., are appropriate. 

Learning Objjectives: 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1. Identify and name the person, place or thing represented in the picture. 

2. Demonstrate their ability to work with peers. 

3. Demonstrate their ability to share materials with their peers, 

^. Demonstrate their ability to perceive the necessary part to complete 

a picture and l^ow to pxchange with their peers to obtain the part or parts. 
5. Explain why it is necessary to work together to accomplish a task. 

Leaj;;^n irij] Ac t i v i t j^e s : 

The teacher begins the lesson with brief discussion of sharing and helps the 
children to identify experiences ii, their own lives requiring them to share with 
others From this point, the teacher should discuss with the children the idea 
of acquiring something to complete a project. How did they go about it? Try 
to relate this to concrete examples in the environment. Even kindergarten 
children can tell about sharing and exchanging various blocks to construct 
something or exchanging items within the playhouse, etc. 

The tupir./roncept/unit will dictate the pictures to be used. Use large pictures 
at least 8 x 10^^ inches, Cut the pictures into as many pieces as the number 
of groups you will have working, i.e., 20 children into pairs ^ 10 groups and 
l(i pieces of a picture. You need 10 pictures total. Cut the pictures using 
'itraight lines for kindergarten and first graders; however, older children could 
vynrk with different shapes. Give each pair of children one piece from each of 
the 1') pictures. Tell them they are to complete a picture by sharing or exchanging 
pieces with others. You will have to discuss rules of conduct, sharing, etc., prior 
to thr« le^^son. You might have to tell the younger children what person, place 
or thing they an? to m'^ke or put together, i e., an animal found in a zoo or a 
person who clcrins the school. 

Aftfn^ thn children have 'heir picture together, they can share their findings with 
the clri^s and tell something about the picture The teacher should follow up with 
'\ (ii ..fiission of Mie process the children wont through to put togettier their pictures 

It '^u^jgestPl that the pictures he laminated for durability prior to cutting; also 
it possihie, ^'lornt the pictures on heavy construction paper or very light tag board; 
P'?^ t icul cirly for use m kindergarten and first grade. 
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K-3 



One of a Kind 

GRADE LEVEL ; K-3, however, the higher level concepts involved in this lesson 
could be too difficult for K-1. 

MAJOR IDEAS ; 

In developing children's ability to make decisions which are nei essary for 
effective citizenship, some focus must be directed toward helping children 
understand the uniqueness of each individual. Decisions are usually not 
made in isolation, but in consort with others or at least with others in 
mind, particularly those 'ecisions affecting social interaction within the 
public's view. In addition to presenting lessons on cultural likes and 
differences, teachers need to help children look upon themselves as unique 
individuals. This lesson is just one of many that could be used to introduce 
the subject of uniqueness, self-concept, etc. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES ; 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able to; 

1. Identify characteristics that make people different and unique. 

2. State reasons why each person is different and unique. 

3. Identify characteristics that make them unique. 

4. State reasons why it is necessary to recognize the uniqueness 
of individuals in a modern society. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES ; 

You will need a large sheet of drawing paper, large sheets of several colors of 
crepe paper or tissue paper and paste. Proceed to tear various colors of paper 
into jagged free-form patterns which you mount on the drawing paper. It would 
be best to create a simple design or an abstract expression. Talk to the class 
and have fun while you're working. When the masterpiece is finished, ask; 

"Have you ever seen this before? One exactly like this? What can 
you say about this work of art that is true? Do you know the meaning 
of any of these words--creation , creative, create, creatively?" 

Lead the children to discuss the fact that what you did was to create a piece 
of art. It would be impossible to duplicate the exact creation because the 
same tears in the paper could not be duplicated, the same paper could not be 
used, etc. 

After you have complete the discussion, ask the children to create their own 
rasterpieces . Let them choose between using crepe paper, construction paper, 
tissue paper, crayons, or magic markers. When the students have completed 
their creations, ask them to compare with each others. Ask if any are the 
same. They should realize that each work of art is one of a kind. 

When they appear to understand what you're talking about, you should ask 
as an evaluation: "dn any of these same ideas we've talked about be applied 
to human beings?" Lead them to a gradual realization through their own 
thinking that each one of them is different, each unique, each irreplaceable 
and Impossible to duplicate. 
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Grade 3 



Major Idoas: 

Usually in the third grade many schools present "the city" as one of the major 
units in the social studies. Often times some beginning map work is included as 
part of the unit or as a separate topic. Both topics are appropriate for group 
work and social interaction. However, students need instruction and experiences 
in working together and this can be accomplished with just two children prior 
tu having groups of 4 to 6. This lesson combines basic map skills, map coordinates, 
with the development of social interaction skills. Children need many experiences 
in working together, but not just with the daily routines of taking turns in 
the hall, on the playground and in the classroom; sharing materials in learning 
centers; selecting teams and/or leaders, etc. 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1. Locate places on a grid using coordinates. 

2. Demonstrate their ability to work with peers. 

3. Demonstrate their ability to share materials with theirpeers 

4. Explain why it is necessary to work together to acconplish a task. 
Locate places in their city on a map/grid and explain to another 
person how to find said places, (extension and enrichment) 
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Learn i ng Acti vi ties : 

The teacher begins the lesson with a brief discussion of how we locate a place 
within the city, i.e. friends, adults, telephone book, maps, etc. Point out that 
it is sometimes necessary to be more specific in helping a new friend locate a 
place if they are new to the city, Approach the idea of using a map first 
before telling a friend how to find a place. 

Using either a large piece of oak tag of blank sheet of artist pad. make a mark 
somewhere on the sheet, Ask students to describe exactlj;^ where the object is 
located. Keep turning questions back to the children. Then use another piece 
of oak tag (could be on the reverse), artist pad or make a grid on the chalkboard. 
Make the same mark on this sheet and ask the children to describe exactly where 
the object is located. They should respond with letter and numner of name of 
coordinate square. Make another mark and repeat the questi on . ^ (See attached 
example which may be modified as necessary; same as "Find Four"). 

Pair off children as you deem appropriate, then tell the students that each one 
will receive a grd sheet. "Find Four" and they are to color in 4 squares that must 
be tourhing ^ides. You could demonstrate this on your chart or on the chalkboard. 
The children are not to show their squares to their partner; keep it a secret; 
don't show ynur papers to anyone. 

After the children have colored in the 4 squares they are to use grid numbers 
and letters in an attempt to locate their partner's four colored squares. They 
,irp to take turns in the search and the first one to find their partner's squares 
win<. (This is similar to the game, "Battleship".) If the exercise goes well, 
then a '^ore complex grid can be given to the children. 

An pxtpnsinn nf this would be to give the children a map of their citv or some 
part of it with the same map coordinates as the grid. Workincj in p<tr-is, the children 
can take turns naming places or giving man coordinates while the other one locates 
the places or names them. 
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FIND FOUR 




'Jeod: Two peopU and two "Find Four" grid sheets. 

Each person colors in 4 squares that must be touching sides. 
Don't let the other person see your sheet. 

Using grid numbers and letters* try to find partner's four colored 
squares before they find yours. 
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Grades K-3 



There are numerous learning activities that can be utilized to promote the 
tools of social decision-making for primary age children. The creative 
teacher can adapted the "traditional" activities in meeting the needs of 
young children, in addition, he/she can develop his/her own activities. 
The following brief activities are only a beginning and only suggestive 
as to what can be done to develop decision-making skills: 

1 Have the children select a room at home (the same, such as the kitchen, 
living room, etc.). Collect data of the things found ^"tje room Chart 
it, compare and classify. Divide students into groups of 4 to 6 and have 
them select from the data collected what they would place in the same 
room of their own. If studying another culture, compare their findings 
with what would typically be in the same room of the other culture. Groups 
then report their decisions and compare. 

2. Hand groups of children a globe. Let them brainstorm for us*>s, information, 
etc. Teacher lead a discussion following the activity. 

3. In studying another culture, place, or country, have the children pack a 
suitcase - what would you take if you were going to visit it. Small groups 
using group consensus would make the decisions. 

4 Leave a time caosule or fill a box in a building corner stone. Have the 
• children inte down two or three items they would leave or place in the corner stone 

Divide children into groups of 4 to 6 and select from the individual choices 
six items they would place in the box. etc. They must have reasons for their 
choices. This activity could be done using a tape recorder. 

5 Living time line. Select the time period you wish to illustrate. Write the 
evenSs you want to highlight on 3 x 5 cards. According to the number ov events 
and period of time you want to use. makr off the distance in the room or 
hallway Give each child or group of children a card. Students then arrange 
themselves into this distance according to the time period of their event. 
Establish your ground rules before you start. This activity would be too 
difficult for most children below the third grade. 

6 Divide the children into groups. Give each group a paper clip. Have them 
record all the uses they could make of a paper clip. Compare responses 
and chart on chalkboard, etc. 

7 Follow the same principle of charades, but divide the children into groups 
and have them present their people, place, or thing as a total group acting 
out the role. 

8 Divide the children into groups and give each group a set of pictures. The 
children are to classify the pictures under the correct title, heading, or 
concept you have selected. An example would be a study of the farm In first 
grade. You could have a fruit and vegetable farm, a dairy farm, a grain 
farm. A study of animals in kindergarten and first grade would be appropriate 
for this activity, i.e. pets, wildlife, zoo. 

9 Picture time line. Select the time period you wish to Illustrate or sequence 
of events, Give the children 3 to 10 pictures illustrating the period or 
event (depending on the age group) and ask them to place the pictures In order. 

10 At the beginning of the year, discuss with the children the reasons for rules 
and standards. With the children decide on a few basic rules that all should 
o follow and place these on a chart and post where everyone can see. Even 
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Grade 3, however 
one or two could be 
adapted for grade 2. 

SIMULATION ACTIVITIES FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 



Children learn content and develop the abilUy to work together in 
harmony through the imaginative sharing of games. A game has specific 
rules and goals and incorporates the mental and physical aspects of play. 
In play, children are freed from the restrictions often imposed by 
traditional learning, and they find that pleasure and learning go hand 
in hand. By using games in the classroom you become a facilitator rather 
than an authority. Children become active decision makers a nd experience 
healthy social inter a ction , and stimu'!ation and variety are buHt into 
the learning process. Gam'es can be adapted to the varying neeris, interests, 
and ages of the children you teach. They are fun! 

1. EXCHANGE OF GOODS - Have each child make $100,000 paper play money in 
varying bill denominations, then select a product that he/she wants to 
sell, perhaps automobiles. Pictures of the product are cut from a supply 
of magazines and newspapers and the product line is priced. The children 
proceed to buy and sell from each other. The winner is the child with 

the most cash at the end of the game. Vary the game by including a banker 
who loans money at interest (this might be too difficult fo-- most third 
graders) . 

2. WHO AM I? - Divide the children into teams. Each team selects a person or 
event from history and makes a list of identifying characteristics. 
Working together, all the children develop general questions for the game, 
and each team uses these questions to guess the person or event chosen by 
the opposing team. The team with the most number of correct guesses wins. 
Vary the game by using geographic locations, economic, social, or political 
problems and situations. 

3 THE HOLIDAY GAME - Make construction paper symbols of various holidays 
celebrated throughout the year. Using clothespins, hang them in random 
order from a cord, or tape them to the chalkboard with masking tape loops. 
Ask the child to rearrange the symbols in their proper order in time-- 
an excellent way to introduce primary children to the time line. 

4. PEOPLE - Make this game from file cards. On one card, place the picture or 
name of a famous person. Make three cards for matching -- one containing the 
achievement, another the date, the third a location or some other significant 
information. Make several sets to complete the deck. The game can be played 
using the rules of Rummy or Authors. 

5. PACK MY TRUNK - Children are divided into two teams. Suppose the kids have 
been studying Japan and are going to pack their trunks with products purchased 
there. The first player says he/she will pack his/her trunk with rice. The next 
player, from the opposing teams says, rice and adds 'ish, and so on. If a child 
can't repeat all the articles and add a new one, he/sne must drop out. 

6. IMPORTANT PEOPLE - Cut out pictures of people in the news and detach their 
names. Number the pictures and display them. Have each child number a paper 
to correspond to the number of pictures. During free time, the children try 
to name as many people as possible. Don't take off for spelling. The child 
who correctly names the largest number of personalities wins. 



Taken from the Instructor , February, 1977. 
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